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of his mind," his " evil eye and galled imagination," his
eagerness to defame Richard's character. Of Philip's
personal history William of Newburgh was as intimately
informed. He passed a severe judgment on his conduct
towards Ingeborgis, and no less on the "execrable
perjury of two false bishops," the bishop of Beauvais and
the bishop of Chartres, who pronounced the divorce.
Yet Philip is to him still " noble " and " most illustrious,"
and the French king has, it is clear, not a little of the
Englishman's sympathy in his endeavours to win for
himself the lands of the Angevins. William of
Newburgh died probably in 1198, so that we have
nothing from his hand of the triumphs of King
Philip.
A greater historian than these, Matthew Paris,
the chronicler of S. Alban's, was a diplomatist as
well as a monk, and he had considerable knowledge
of public affairs. But as he was probably not born
before 1195, his information becomes of primary value
only at the period when Philip had won Normandy and
was about to triumph over the great coalition of his
foes. Here he makes most important additions to our
knowledge. We derive from him better than from
any other writer a vivid impression of the English
feeling which did so much to render Philip's success
possible, and to which it was not altogether unwelcome.
For the stormy days of Louis's invasion there is no
authority more valuable than Matthew Paris.
It is not surprising that the clerks who saw the
working out of those vices which brought about the fall
of the Angevins, should turn for contrast to the French
court In few of the English writers is there much